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INTRODUCTION 



The initial year of the AAJC Program With Developing Institutions was 
launched by a national conference on Planning for Development at Airlie 
House, Virignia, in June, 1968. The conference was highly rated by those 
attending; it laid the groundwork for the year of planning, bringing the 
college representatives and consultants together for preliminary consultation 
and bringing into sharp focus the issues and tasks of the year to come. 

When the Program was funded for a second year, there was serious 
discussion as to whether a second national meeting should be called to launch 
the new program on Faculty Development. A consensus was finally reached with 
the National Advisory Committee and regional coordinators: regional meetings 

would be emphasized, but there was still need for a national conference to set 
the tone of the second year ! s program, to bring college deans and faculty together 
with consultants, and to bring some of the best thinking about change and 
innovation in curriculum and instruction to both groups. 

There were three major changes in the conference plan, however, as 
compared with the previous year: 

(1) The conference was held on an outstanding junior college campus-- 

that of a college which was and is a participant in the program: Vincennes 

University, Indiana. This was done despite some inconvenience for travelers, 
in order to provide a more central location, a realistic atmosphere for the 
meetings and a living demonstration of the ways in which one developing college 
was solving its problems. 

(2) In place of the more diffuse program at the Airlie Conference, it 

was decided to focus attention more sharply on one thing: the process and 

content of change in relation to faculty development and improvement of 
instruction at the junior college level. The entire conference was planned 
around this theme, as will be apparent in this monograph. 

(3) Small-group discussion of a relatively unstructured sort was built 
into the program following each general session, so the college representatives 
could freely exchange experiences in relation to the topic at hand. The discussion 
sessions were well attended. This programming packed the time schedule rather 
tightly, leading to some complaints about lack of free time; but there was 
general agreement at the end of the conference that the small-group discussions 
had been most worthwhile. 

All general sessions were recorded and copies of formal presentations 
obtained, with a view to publishing selected portions of the Vincennes conference 
proceedings in this little volume. It was impossible to include a detailed account 
of the small discussion sessions, but the most frequent conclusions reached therein 
are included. We have tried to produce a monograph that will be useful as a 
stimulator and a reference during the year of the faculty development project. 

Special thanks go to Dr. Isaac Beckes, President of Vincennes University and 
chairman of the national conference, for his leadership and hospitality in 
making arrangements; and to members of the staff of the Program With Developing 
Institutions and especially to Brent Smith, Helen Minifie, Lee Ann Focer and 
Doris Stubblefield for helping to prepare the manuscript for publication. 

The Program With Developing Institutions is administered by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, and financed by funds from grants to colleges 
under Title III of the Higher Education Act of 1965, administered by the Division 
of College Support, U.S. Office * ~ ’ ‘ ‘ ( Education, 



and Welfare. 




Selden Menefee 
Program Director 
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CHANGE--FOR WHAT? 

William G. Shannon, Associate Executive Director 
American Association of Junior Colleges 



Having reviewed the schedule of this conference, I can say in all 
honesty that the association has probably never before co-sponsored a 
program that is so filled with star players. The speakers represent a 
great expertise in many fields and I think it is one of the unusual 
opportunities you will have this year to have so many of these people 
in a conference of this type. 



I want to indicate that we are delighted to be part of this entire 
program, operating under the U.S. Office of Education and Title III of 
the Higher Education Act. The program is part of an overall strategy 
and is leading, we hope, to change in the various colleges associated 
together in this project. The purpose of the whole Title III program, 
as you may know, is to increase and enhance the quality of education 
in our respective institutions. Somewhere along the line, we have to 
ask the question, "What are we really trying to do?" Much of the 
conference, as you will see, is related to the mechanics of producing 
change; how to involve educational television, how to bring in modern 
technology and how to utilize consultants. 



This is not to say that we have not given attention to the overall 
Dbjectives and goals, but I think somewhere we have to keep in mind the 
question, "What's it all about?" And then, "What are we really trying 
to do? How do we really change an institution? How do we measure the 
change? How will we know, if after this conference or after the Title 
III project is all over, whether we've been successful or not?" We 
haven't given much attention to evaluations of our own efforts, of our 
own work, or of our own discussions. By next year's graduation, will 
we have helped any student to become a better reader or better writer or 
a hpi-<-pr listener? Will the students we have -- 






better parents, better citizens or better wage earners in a few years 
because of this conference or the other programs within the Title III 
program? How will we measure success? How are we going to determine 
whether or not we have really reached people with’ significant change, 
not just change for change itself? Now, I submit that these are some 
of the questions that many of the speakers will have in mind as they 
address you. And when you have your discussions, I'm sure you'll have 
these questions in mind. I think that unless we consciously concentrate 
on these types of questions, we can be wrapped up in mechanics and not 
pay enough attention to the overall objectives of the Title III project 
and our institutions. It's a very easy device to grab hold of--this 
concentration on mechanics and the involvement of individuals in dis- 
cussions without addressing ourselves to the overall basic questions 
of what it is all about. Why are we here together? How are we going 
to judge the quality of instruction and the quality of our institutions? 
And then how do we package the various ideas we will be talking about 
here into an on-going institutional device or mechanism? 
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Change is not something we want to concentrate on. The purpose of 
the Title III program is to develop lasting methods for changing, for 
synthesizing ideas, for pulling ideas together relating to whatever we 
happen to be doing in the institution, so that ultimately we don't have 
to consciously say, "This is bad. This is not so good. We'd better go 
out and change it." How do you build in self-evaluation, self-correcting 
devices, self-correcting approaches or self-improvement? 

I would suggest that when you are discussing with the consultants 
how you could improve your own institutions, that you pay attention to 
the long-range possibilities that lie within the educational field. 

And I think that you will sense in what students are talking about, 
screaming about today, that somehow or other, educational institutions 
have not latched on to the idea of self-improvement on a continuing 
basis. Perhaps, in some cases they held conferences or operated pro- 
grams on a national scale or regional scale or perhaps on individual 
campuses, or corrected certain abuses or practices. But then, what 
have we done to build into our faculty orientation program and our 
orientation for new board members the concept of change as a necessity, 
the concept of change--desirable change--as being an essential for 
maintaining quality in education? And how do we counteract the cynicism 
that develops when you approach a person and say, "Don't you think there 
ought to be some changes in our work? What can we do to bring about 
change?" And often, too often, people feel--"Well, I just can't be 
bothered now. Things are going pretty well, aren't they? Perhaps I'll 
just continue for another year and maybe next year if I get that leave, 

I 11 correct that curriculum, change that syllabus, change our adminis- 
trative tactics." Perhaps. And the cynicism begins to set in and this 
is what our students are shouting about. And they are sensing this lack 
of initiative, lack of desire, lack or ability to change, and they are 
screaming about it justifiably. 

We shouldn't let cynicism stand in the way of improvement or our 
own direction. It is easy to fall into the trap of cynics and resist 
change and improvement. But then again, how do we judge when we should 
move? I hope that in the discussions here we'll come to grips with that 
question. When can we move, in what direction and for what purpose? 

With the help of consultants visiting your campuses, you will be able to 
work these things out, and we will be waiting for the reports and evalu- 
ations of the success of this conference and the entire program. 

But again, I would like to suggest that we keep in mind the bigger 
question, "What's it all about?" For whom are we doing all this? For 
whom is the money really being expended in the final analysis? And what 
is the spirit of the change that we wish to bring about? And I thought 
that rather than give you my own closing words, I would like to read a 
poem that Carl Sandburg wrote, not too far from this territory, quite a 
few years ago, when I think he captured this idea of something a little 
beyond where people are at their current stage. The poem is from his 
book > Good Morning America , and is entitled "Let Them Ask Your Pardon" 






He wrote: 

Child, what can those old men bring you? 

If they can bring you a new handful 
Absolutely warm and soft as summer rain. 

Let them ask your pardon and do it soon. 

Otherwise, why are they old? 

Otherwise, why should they look at you 
And carry assumptions in their old eyes? 

And speak such words as "ignorance” 

And "wisdom"- Let them ask your pardon 
Showing you how summer rain is an old pal 
Of the wriggle of the angleworm. 

The flip of the muskalonge. 

And the step of the walking rain 
Across the prairie. 

If the old men, child. 

Tell you no stroies about rockets. 

Shooting stars, horses on high ranges. 

Let them ask your pardon, excuse themselves and go away. 



* * * 



♦ 
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THE PROCESS OF EFFECTING CHANGE 



William A. McClelland, Associate Director 
Human Resources Research Office 
The George Washington University 



What could be more appropriate than a discussion of the change 
process with an audience representing the most vital evidence of 
c ange in higher education today, the American Junior College! Of 
course, as Dr. Gleazer wrote recently in American Education, the 
average two year college has not been in existence for much more 
than eight years. One might ask, therefore, "Why worry about the 
process of effecting change? Most of us have barely gotten established!" 

Well, nobody would have come to this conference if he hadn't 
been firmly convinced that current college policies, procedures and 
practices can be improved. And improvement usually means change. 

I am personally delighted to be with you to discuss some of 
my own thoughts on "The Process of Effecting Change." My interest 
m change stems from my experience in applied behavioral science 
research and development, and attempts to facilitate adoption and 
use of the products of these efforts. All of us here today want the 
two year college experience to be meaningful, satisfying and useful 
to the students. To accomplish such broad goals we must be concerned 
generally with the process of effecting change and specifically with 
practical strategies. 

What do we know about the change process? What are some of its 
salient characteristics? Examination of the literature on change and 
innovation quickly reveals that many disciplines, many professions 
and many public and private agencies are vitally concerned with this 
topic. Aspects of change have been studied by rural sociologists 
management and industrial engineers, educators, and all manner of* 
psychologists. The word "innovation" enjoys as great popularity to- 
day as did the word "systems" ten years ago! 

But what do we know about change? Why are some innovations 
adopted while others are not? How does one really move from re- 
search to development to application and use? What accounts for 
the differential successes of individual change agents and applied 

R&D organizations? How can an innovation, once implanted, be su- 
stained? 
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BACKGROUND AND DEFINITIONS 

Cultural anthropologists have been interested in the change 
process for perhaps longer than any other discipline. A few ed- 
ucators were examining the rates of diffusion of new ideas thirty 
years ago. Rural sociologists, who have had a continuing interest 
in innovation research since the 1920's, pioneered in the quanti- 
tative study of the diffusion process. Since World War II, a variety 
of people working in industry (economists, historians, engineers, 
and psychologists) have actively pursued studies in the area. 

While the individual scientists and practitioners may not yet 
speak each other's language with confidence, nevertheless, diffusion 
researchers seem to understand one another. And, the literature 
on diffusion has grown from a mere handful of studies completed 
prior to 1940 to over 1100 by 1967. 

Before proceeding further let me define a few of the terns I 
have been using and will continue to use. 

Innovation - a deliberate, novel, or specific change which is thought 
to be efficacious in accomplishing the goals of a system. 

Change Agent - a professional person who attempts to influence or 
does influence adoption decisions in a direction he 
feels is desirable. 

Diffusion - the acceptance over time of some specific item (idea or 
“ practice) by individuals or groups or other adopting units 

linked by specific channels of communication to a social 
structure and to a given system of values or culture. 

In education, the classic studies of Mort and Cornell published 
in 1941 indicated that it took about 50 years for complete diffusion 
of such practical inventions as the kindergarden to take place. More 
than 15 years elapsed before 3% of the nation's schools adopted kinder- 
gardens. Travers reports the same kind of lag at the turn of the cen- 
tury in the adoption of ideas proposed by Rice, a physician turned 
educator. Miles, however, feels diffusion has been much more rapid 
in the 1960's than in the 1930' s. 

In agriculture individual farmers took about fifteen years to 
adopt a new hybrid corn. Findings from Project HINDSIGHT and an 
Air Force Office of Scientific Research study suggest that a five 
to ten-year period is typical of the lag in the use of a scientific 
or technological finding or event. 

A study of adoption (i.e. prescription) of a new drug by physicians 
indicated two years were required for more or less complete diffusion. . 
While HumRRO experience with Army utilization of R&D has not been studied 
formally, the range of time from completion of research to implementation 
or use of the information has ranged from a few weeks '.o over ten years. 
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Clearly, adoption rates have varied over time, among contexts 
and from discipline to discipline. The safest generalization, i,e, 
"Diffusion takes time, 11 is not very helpful, A great number of 
different variables must be examined, and it is to such a summary 
examination I now turn, 

WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT CHANGE ? 

What do we know about change? What can we learn from change 
studies conducted by anthropologists, educators, engineers, psycholo- 
gists, and sociologists? At a minimum we may find some of the con- 
cepts, tools, and procedures worthy of further study, test and 
application . 

1 , Types of change 

Students of the change process speak of three types of change: 
imitation, selective contact change, and directed contact change. My 
concern, however, is with directed contact change or planned change, 
that is a deliberate and colloboracive process involving an agent of 
change and a client system. Change can come solely from within the 
system, but the contemporary national and international scene is 
clearly preoccupied with directed or planned change. 

Our knowledge of planned change is a blend of experience and 
intuition, with a large dash of folklore, to which there is slowly 
being added a body of scientific literature. Most diffusion research 
is not hard science; it clearly belongs in the domain of social science. 
For innovation of any kind is a social-behavioral phenomenon. 

The process of change as practiced is still pretty much of an 
art form. Nevertheless, in comparison with our knowledge 25 years 
ago, Rogers says, "Today, ,, we understand a great deal more about the 
way in which new ideas diffuse among such varied audiences as physicians, 
Colombian peasants, suburban housewives, industrial plant managers, 
and Australian aborigines , " 

Still, a number of simple, unlikely propositions about planned 
change have evolved on which comment is necessary. Proposition #1: 

A good product will succeed on its own merits . Or stated differently, 
"Information is sufficient for change," In other words, a solid re- 
search report which contains clear action implications is all that 
is neeo^d. It will convince the client system of the wisdom of adopting 
the stated or implied action. 

Don't you believe it! No more picturesque case history evidence 
for this fallacy exists than the following quotation from Morison con- 
cerning the effects of certain reports submitted half a century ago 
to the USN Bureau of Ordnance and Bureau of Navigation on a new tech- 
nique of naval gunnery, 

"The reports were simply filed away and forgotten. 

Some indeed, it was later discovered to",. (their 
author's),," delight, were half eaten away by 
cockroaches , " 
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There are several pessimistic signs on the contemporary national 
scene based on the workings of sophisticated information dissemination 
processes. Carter summarizes the conclusions of a study of the NASA 
dissemination program to the effect that few if any commercial firms 
are vigorously seeking directly to use the technical and scientific 
output of NASA, or the other advanced technology developments supported 
by the government. The most acid comment, however, is probably 
Havelock' s : 

"The technology information program undertaken by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration has been 
very well financed and elegantly organized, but, so 
far, evaluation studies" (note: there have been at 
least three) "lead to one conclusion: pitiful. In 
medicine, the government has been less ambitious so 
far, but the funds expended on such projects as the 
National Library of Medicine's automated information 
retrieval system (MEDLARS) have not been clearly 
justified. " 

Proposition #2: The introduction of an innovation is a final 
act, and no further attention is required . Not so. Obviously, a 
plan for maintenance and feedback _is essential if the planned change 
is to persist. Training aids and devices are today gathering dust in 
storerooms throughout the country. Teachers and managers have reverted 
to their former practices. The re-appearance of old individual and 
organizational patterns of behavior testify to the reality of regression 
from innovative change. Speaking metaphorically, money, time and 
continuous effort are required if the flowers and shurbs planted in 
American's beautification program are to survive. 

Proposition #3: There is an orderly process from research to 
development to use . First the scientist discovers and then verifies 
a fact or a principle about natural phenemona, perhaps defining the 
relationship among a set of variables. Then the technologist develops 
ways to use this information in order to get things done. Finally 
the development is put to use. So goes the proposition. 

But we know there is a great deal of crossing back and forth 
among research, development and use. 

2 . Elements in a diffusion of innovation 

Rogers has identified four key elements in diffusion which bear 
scrutiny, namely: (1) the innovation itself, (2) communication, 

(3) the social system, and (4) time. A brief look at each may help 
to provide structure for understanding the process of effecting 
change . 

The nature of the innovation will be discussed more fully in the 
next section. Communication is defined by Rogers as the transfer 
of ideas from source to receiver. Some innovations are more visible 
than others and therefore diffuse more rapidly. 
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A third key element in diffusion is the social system that is 
a "group of individuals (or units) who are engaged in collective 
problem solving around a common goal or output," 

Time is the fourth key element. It takes time for the client 
to travel the majestic route from, awareness of the innovation, to 
the arousal of interest, to an evaluation of the idea, through an 
actual trial to arrive finally at adoption or rejection. In terms 
which are perhaps more comfortable to psychologists, the decision 
process involves acquisition of knowledge, attitude formation and 
change, the rendering of a decision and data gathering to confirm 
it. 



3 , Factors inhibiting or accelerating change 

Much has been written on the factors which inhibit ( or 
accelerate) change, and the work is very uneven in quality. It 
extends from speculation to controlled experimentation. The contexts 
studied range from villagers in agrarian societies to retail drug 
salesmen, from Iowa farmers to school administrators, from business 
managers to Defense Department managers, and from individuals to 
organizations. Generalizations from such a diverse literature can 
therefore be characterized only as suggestive or, more generously, 
as the raw materials for the formation of hypotheses for test. 

Rogers 1 Views - A General Perspective 

One widely quoted set of characteristics of innovations which 
affect the rate of adoption has been offered by E.M, Rogers in the 
Educational Record for Winter, 1968: 

(1) Relative advantage , that is, the degree to which an 

is perceived as better than that which it supercedes. Relative 
advantage can be expressed in such terms as economics, prestige, 
or convenience to the client, 

(2) Compatibility , or the degree to which an innovation is 
consistent with the existing values and past experiences of the 
client , 

(3) Divisibility is the degree to which an innovation may 

be adopted on a limited basis. For example, a divisible educational 
innovation could be adopted by part of a school system, or by one 
department in a college. In contrast to a stage-by-stage adoption, 
an all-or-none adoption would not have the characteristic of 
divisibility. 

These first three are favorable to change. 

(4) Complexity , or the degree to which an innovation is rela- 
tively difficult to understand and use, inhibits change. The 
resistance that school teachers manifested some years ago toward 

the use of motion picture projectors is a simple example of complexity. 
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Niehoff^s Analysis of Cultural Factors 

Niehoff, a cultural anthropologist who has analyzed a carefully 
selected sample of several hundred case histories of cross-cultural 
change projects in agrarian societies, offers a much more specific 
listing. He concludes that transfer of an innovation is easiest, 
most likely to be successful, if: 

- Innovations are selected which tend to be compatible with 
the cultural patterns of the recipient group. This means 
that the amount of new behavior which must be accepted and 
the amount of old behavior which must be given up will be 
min imal . 

- Innovations are selected which will meet existing or felt 
needs of the recipients, preferably those which they have 
tried to solve through their own efforts. 

- Innovations are selected which will provide practical 
benefits in this world as perceived by the recipients, 
usually by improving their economic position. 

- The strategy of introduction will involve adapting to 
and working through the local cultural patterns, 
particularly the pattern of local leadership. 

- Channels of communication are established by the change 
agent which provide an efficient two-way flow of infor- 
mation. Especially vital will be feedback channels 
from the recipients to the change agent. 

- The recipients are involved in the introduction process 
through full participation. Of most significance will be 
their contribution of planning, material goods, time, or 
labor . 

- The change agent is flexible in his strategies, altering 
them to meet unforeseen circumstances. 

- The change agent establishes patterns of maintenance among 
the recipients so that the innovations can be continued 
when his influence is withdrawn. 

Problems in Educational Change 

What is the situation in the field of education? Educators and 
scientists who have studied school systems would probably agree that 
the following list of factors inhibit diffusion: 

The diffuseness of the goals of education. The goals of 
education are multiple, especially those having to do with 
socialization of the students. Rare indeed are good 
instructional objectives stated in terms of the behavior 
which is to be attained through the educational process. 
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- Lack of an established "engineering function" in the 
education system. Teacher education programs do not 
develop the needed skills and knowledge to engineer in- 
novations nor have teachers developed the necessary habits 
of scholarship. Hopefully, the Title III centers and the 
Title IV regional educational laboratories created by 

the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 will 
help to correct this lack. 

- Lack of evaluation and feedback. This follows quite 
naturally from a lack of precise goals. How can the 
effects of an innovation possibly be assessed if it 

is unclear as to what objective the change is relevant? 

- Attitudes of reticence, suspicion and fear on the part 
of educators. The school system is highly vulnerable to 
a great variety of powerful influences in its environment 
such as parents, school boards and power elites in the 
community. The situation breeds conservatism, and the 
reticence of the school administrator in advocating change 
is not surprising. Even his colleagues and staff may 
resist. Such a state is not conducive to full communi- 
cation and a creative working relationship designed to 
produce change. Further, the innovation may not be compat- 
ible with the existing values and past experience. 

- Management problems and funding problems. Both of these 
factors inhibit the diffusion of innovation. An inno- 
vation which is complex and not divisible is much more 
likely to be costly than one which is simple and divisible. 

- Finally, the educational bureaucracy itself is a source 
of resistance to change. 

Surveying the above listing one might feel very pessimistic about 
change in education. Yet, according to the architects of planned 
educational change the sources of resistance are amenable to study 
and to modification. 

4 . Levels of change 

Chin has drawn a useful distinction among levels of change which 
could also be viewed as differing definitions of change. He has 
identified five such levels which appear to occupy different points 
on a continuum of amount 6r degree of changing the structure of the 
client system. This concept of level of change is definitely related 
to the factors inhibiting innovation, since the scale seems to range 
from the easiest to the hardest to accomplish. 

“ .Substitution of one insulated segment for another is the 
first and simplest form of change. For example, adoption 
of a new work book for the same text is likely to have 
little or no additional system effects. 
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- Alteration may involve a minor change but one which can 
have unforeseen systemic effects. For example, what if 
the new workbook requires additional laboratory space and 
equipment with which the teacher is unfamiliar? 

- Sometimes a third level of change occurs, involving 
perturbations and variations in the client system. 

- Restructuring is the fourth level of change, and it 
represents fundamental change in the structure of the 
system. Chin states, “Change of this order is basic 
social change. 11 The adoption of a new elementary school 
mathematics curriculum is a familiar example. 

- Finally, and most complex of all, is value orientation 
change. The contemporary wisdom of the observations 
DeTocqueville made about American society more than 

100 years ago suggests V ri slow is the change in our national 
character. 

5 . Characteristics of innovators 

In planning change it may be helpful to know something about 
the characteristics of people who have been innovators. The 
literature contains descriptions of successful innovators from many 
different contexts and disciplines. Are the~e some commonalities? 

If so, they may be helpful in the selection of strategies for effecting 
change . 

a. The cosmopolite vs the localite . First, there is an 
interesting application of the old adage that “travel broadens.* 1 
Dissemination seems to be facilitated when the innovators get 
around, particularly outside their normal environments. A study 
by Ross showed that school teachers got most of their ideas out- 
side their communities, and a study of Goldsen and Rales “found 
that Thai farmers who visited Bangkok innovated at a rate that 
was significantly greater than their stay-at-home counterparts . 11 
Katz reports on two studies in which midwestern farmers who were 
early adopters of a hybrid corn made more trips to the big city 
and to county fairs, and that physicians who were early adopters 
of a miracle drug attended more out-of-town meetings than did 
their late-adopter conterparts. Evan*s study of educational tele- 
vision in that citadel of immobility, the university, indicates 
that the cosmopolite professor was more likely to consider and use 
ETV than the localite who rarely left his campus physically ( and 
presumably psychologically). 

b. Age . The data are equally good (or bad) on the role of 
the age of the innovator. For example, Katz* early adopting farmers 
and physicians tended to be younger. Similarly, Evans found the 
younger professors to be more receptive to ETV. Educators suspect 
that it is the younger teacher who is more receptive to innovation. 
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c , Position in and attitude towards communicat ion networks , 
Mention has already been made of the multi-dimensional flow of inter- 
actions among research, development and use activities. Those who 
move freely among these activities seem to be among the more success- 
ful innovators, Katz reports innovative farmers belonged to more 
formal organizations and innovative physicians tended to be more 
integrated in informal friendship discussion and advice networks 
than their less innovative counterparts, Richland's study of a 
traveling seminar modelled somewhat after the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service implies educational innovators are more completely 
involved in a variety of communication networks. 

d, Personal or organizational affluence . Individual early 
adopters seem to be more affluent than late adopters, (For example, 
they plant more corn acreage, have more income or have richer 
patients.) The two measurable (and hopefully manipulable) 
attributes studied by Richland in the traveling seminar which 
appeared to be most frequently associated with educational in- 
novation were high teacher salaries and high school density. 

e, Personal attributes and characteristics . There is just 
about no generalizable and reliable data on the personal attributes 
of successful innovators. Some of the personality descriptions 

in the literature suggest the innovator is not the most comfortable 
person to have around. 

6, Levers to pull and buttons to push in effecting change . 

What kinds of leverage can the change agent bring to bear in 
terms of his assumptions concerning the nature of the client? Guba 
has provided a simple taxonomy which should have considerable prag- 
matic value. He opines that the client may be viewed as having one 
or more of the following characteristics: 

a. He is rational . He can be convinced by data, by rational, 
empirical, logical evidence. The logic of the change proposal will 
lead him to adopt it. Historically, the psychologist has leaned 
very heavily on the use of data. He would rarely advocate change 
unless he himself was convinced by the evidence. We have implicitly 
assumed that since we are rational beings, so is the client. Our 
experience suggests the assumption is a bit naive, or at best only 

a partial truth, 

b. He is untrained . Therefore, the client must be taught 

how to perform in relation to the innovation. The didactic approach 
requires the use of workshops and in-service training. 

c . He is a psychological entity who can be persuaded . A 
variety of what Bennis and Lippitt might term self-actualization 
devices have been used to attain this laudatory goal. 
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d . He is an economic entity who can either be compensated 

or deprived . The federal government provides an excellent example 
of the use of financial rewards (and punishments) through a multi- 
plicity of programs to assist educational institutions and other 
segments of the national community to move in desired directions. 

e. He is a political entity who can be influenced . No one 
working for government .. .or in industry. . .or in education at any 
level can fail to have been exposed to examples. 

f. He is a member of a bureaucracy who can be compelled. 
Pulling this lever, however, does not normally produce a high 
yield . 

g. He is a member of a profession who can be professionally 
obligated . 



SUMMARY 



In this paper, I have attempted to indicate the importance of 
improving our understanding of the process of change and to summarize 
some of the relevant literature on the diffusion of innovations 
drawing from studies in rural sociology, cultural anthropology, in- 
dustrial settings, education and psychology. 

What do we do with such information as I have summarized? 

For one thing, we should attempt to develop a model of change 
which is also based on the specifics of our own situations. A 
model can provide some guidelines for trial and modification. 

Both theory and practice may profit. 

The urgency of the need for improved practice and better theory 
is great. If you will, think of yourselves as the singers mourning 
the death of the poor titwillow in the well-known lyric which I have 
conveniently paraphrased for you as follows: 

"If you remain callous and obdurate, I, shall 
perish as he did, and you will know why. Though 
I probably shall not exclaim as I die, 'better 
theory better practice, better theory, better 
practice. . . 1 " 
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THE CHANGE PROCESS 
Panel Discussion 
Galen Drewry, Director 

University of Georgia Institute of Higher Education 



There is a story about two little first grade children who were 
playing in the schoolyard. You know that our children are so much 
more sophisticated, mature and knowledgeable, at whatever age they 
may be, than we were, or at least I was, at their age. These two 
little boys were playing in the schoolyard and they saw a real snazzy 
automobile drive by. The first boy said, "Oh, look at the Chrysler 
Imperial," But the other one said, "Oh no, that's not a Chrysler 
Imperial. That's a Cadillac. I can tell by those tail fins and the 
way the hood is shaped." As they walked along, they heard a roaring 
sound overhead and they looked up and one of them said, "Oh, there 
goes the new C5A." And the other one said, "Oh no, that's not a 
C5A, that's a F105--I can tell by that sharp pointed nose and the 
hump on the nose and the beautiful lines of that plane." And then 
they continued to play, In a few moments the school bell rang. One 
of them turned to the other and said, "Well, I guess we'll have to 
go back in and string them damn beads again." 

We are discussing this question of the change process on this panel. 
You know, when we think about it, all of education is really a change 
process. This is the fundamental purpose of education. So our 
conference might really be called "Strategy for Education" as well 
as "Strategy for Change." We hear this word "change" a great deal, 
not only in educational circles, but throughout our society these days. 

We are aware of very rapid changes in technological processes, I 
think we are sometimes more aware of them when we are bogged down 
than we are at other times. But we're also aware, most of us, that 
some of our social and educational processes have not changed as 
rapidly, have not kept pace with the technological changes that have 
occurred. During the past year, indeed, during the past few years, 
we have had our attention called very forcefully to this matter of 
educational change, primarily by the students in our colleges. So, 
indeed it is time for us to take a good long hard look at the matter 
of the change process and how it comes about, 

I think that most of us are dedicated to the notion that change is 
desirable and needed, but that it should be through orderly and not 
disruptive, violent change. Indeed, our whole system of society is 
based on the fundamental assumption that change can occur to meet 
the needs of people without violence. This notion is built into our 
very basic structure of government and our very basic way of life. 

It has been tested many times, and I think that we could review the 
whole history of our country and see that it has normally involved a 
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process usually of orderly, gradual change and secondly, that the 
whole process has been a matter of the extension of the rights and 
the good things of life to a larger and larger proportion of our 
total population. 

Going back to the very early days when you had to own property 
to vote, the only time that this notion of orderly change was put to 
a very severe test within our country was in the Civil War, when the 
efforts to change gradually failed and there was a nation-wide 
disruption. But change occurred and again greater freedom was 
extended to an additional portion of the population. We could go 
through the late 19th century and the extension of rights and 
privileges to the working class, and the 20th century and the 
extension of fundamental rights to women, and so on through our 
history. Crises have occurred, but we have nearly always been 
able to meet them through an orderly and direct process of change. 

I hope and expect that in the educational crises which we now face, 
we can continue that kind of orderly change. 

One of the ways in which colleges may be able to effect change 
more effectively, we feel — and we have done some thinking, some 
writing and some experimentation with this on our staff-- is through 
a team approach to development. You could conceive of the entire 
college, the entire institution, as a team with various working 
elements in it. We have zeroed in on two particular aspects of this 
total team: (1) the administrative team in the institution, composed 

of the chief administrative officers and the academic team, composed 
of the academic dean and the divisions or department chairmen, and 
(2) the divisional team, composed of the division chairman and his 
faculty. I'm going to leave the discussion of this to Tom Diener 
who is a member of our staff at the Institute of Higher Education. 

He has been most active in the development and implementation of 
this concept of teamwork in some of the colleges. 
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THE CHANGE PROCESS 



TEAMWORK WITH FACULTY 



Thomas J. Diener 

Assistant Professor of Higher Education 
Institute of Higher Education 
University of Georgia 



Some weeks ago I was browsing through literature describing 
a college similar to many institutions represented at this confer- 
ence. The brochure I was reading related, in the style typical 
of such public relations materials, the various virtues of this 
particular institution. After noting the usual attributes of 
friendly atmosphere, full accreditation, and modern and completely 
air-conditioned buildings, I was suddenly stopped dead in my tracks. 

The tone of the entire article was in emphasis of the point 
that X College was particularly mindful of its responsibility to 
respond to societal changes; that as an institution, it had been 
changing and was "constantly projecting changes that would enable 
it to better serve in the field of higher education." Then, in 
the midst of this glowing report, came a sentence which was probably 
more accurate than the writer anticipated. It read like this: 

"The faculty has changed little except to be enlarged." 

I'm sure the writer intended to demonstrate by this sentence 
the fact of lengthy tenure and a relatively low rate of faculty 
turn-over. For me, however, he provided not only a note of humor 
but, much like a dash of cold water in the face, a chilling reali- 
zation that he had indeed written a sobering commentary on one of 
the contemporary conditions in higher education. 

Our society is changing very rapidly. Our institutions are 
changing and, as the brochure indicated, "constantly projecting 
changes." But, so sadly, it is often true the faculty has changed 
little except to increase in number. 

Part of the thrust of Title III of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 as well as this program with developing institutions has been 
challenge that condition. Part of the meaning of Title III is to 
assist, induce, and accelerate change-- faculty change. Developing 
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implies changing, but one of the areas in our colleges most resistant 
to change and most needful of it is academic affairs. 

In the few minutes alloted to me, I would like to address my- 
self to three propositions. Please use these as mental hooks on 
which to hang some thoughts of your own or try to defend the pro 
or con of each of them. 

PROPOSITION #1: OUR UNIVERSE IS NOT ORGANIZED BY ACADEMIC 

DEPARTMENTS- -SO WHY SHOULD OUR FACULTIES BE S O ORGANIZED? No 
one in this room is quite old enough to remember a time when we 
have not had academic departments in our colleges and universities. 
But there was such a time and, in a relative sense, in the not too 
distant past. 

Amazing as it may seem to us now, just a century ago the 
average size of a faculty was ten. The predominant model was a 
small rural campus with one or two buildings, a hundred or so 
students and a faculty of young men with bachelors degrees and, 
perhaps, some additional work in theology. This quiet little 
enterprise was presided over by a benevolent president who also 
taught students and was in charge of all the functions we know 
today as business affairs, development, student affairs, and 
academic affairs. 

Yet this model of simplicity and tranquility was. to change,, 
especially in the late 19th century, as a host of social, economic, 
and educational forces arose to challenge it. I will not go into 
detail on these now, but you will quickly recall some of tnese 
forces: the rising influence of the German university on the 

American college; the rapid increase in knowledge; the increasing 
attention to research; the drive toward professionalization of 
the college faculty; the moves toward specie tization. 

Thus what has happened is that the structural forms (and many 
of the attitudes) of the researcher and the graduate schools have 
permeated our undergraduate colleges. What has happened also is 
that organizational forms thought so appropriate for analysis and 
for research purposes have been adopted wholesale and without 
critical review by institutions whose main purpose U no.-, research 
but teaching; whose tools are not exclusively analytical but who 
strive for synthesis, for a linking together, an integration of 
knowledge , 

At the college level we have fallen victim to the error that 
the ways and forms for producing knowledge are valid for the trans- 
mission of that knowledge. 

For your careful consideration, therefore, let me suggest this: 
the academic department, as we know it, is obsolete. It restricts 
our efforts to communicate. It hampers our efforts to synthesize 
and develop comprehensive educational programs. It is a most eftec- 
tive block in the way of meaningful change in our colleges. 
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PROPOSITION # 2: STRUCTURE IS IMPORTANT . .Despite our comments 

about'Proposition #1 (that the universe is not organized by academic 
departments), one is not necessarily led to the conclusion that all 
structures are useless. Quite the contrary; the skepticism I have 
flung at the traditional form of faculty organization-- the academic 
departmen t-- is directed at that particular form itself and not the 
general notion of structure. 

Permit me to illustrate. In a number of colleges in this 
AAJC Program With Developing Institutions, it is very apparent 
that many men of good intent work long hours with sincere dedication 
to their discipline, to their students, their colleagues, and 
their college. 

But our format for faculty organization fails to provide 
structures so this individual dedication can be translated into 
significant group action. That is, when a relatively small 
faculty is splintered into a variety of tiny departments, the 
result is likely to be professional isolation. To paraphrase a 
popular ad: is that any way to run a college? Not, I think, if 
we are seriously dedicated to the principle of significant faculty 
participation in institutional affairs. 

The need is great, then, for some kind of faculty organization 
which will, for the kind of institution represented here, permit 
groups of faculty to focus on their job of instruction, and 
facilitate, not hamper, their systematic review and modification 
of the curriculum. 

What I am really suggesting is a new order of functional, 
faculty organization, based on the demands of a teaching institution 
as opposed to the demands of a research or service institution. 

Some colleges represented in this room have attempted new approaches 
to this problem. 

One of the more common of these approaches is creation of 
the academic division rather than the academic department. There 
is no standard definition of what an academic division is. This 
is usually determined by the institution itself. But the concept 
is an attack on many of the ills created by the narrow and 
specialized point of view of the department. It emphasizes 
structurally the relatedness of a cluster of disciplines and pro- 
vides the vehicle by which curriculum planning can be done on 
a task force or multi-disciplinary basis. 

To sum up: structure is important; so important we cannot 

permit archaic forms of faculty organization to stifle faculty 
efforts to change. 

PROPOSITION #3: THE ORGANIZATION OF AC ADEMIC TEAMS IS AN 

IMPERATIVE FOR THE 1970' s . Some writers have recently been so 
unkind as to suggest that faculty (as such) is dead. Faculty, so 
they say, has been killed by individualistic academic entrepreneurs 
who have’ been seduced by the rewards system of the profession and 
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who pay little attention to the needs of their students or the 
implications of other disciplines for* their own. If not entirely 
true, this accusation has sufficient substance to make all of us 
rather uncomfortable. 

The cries heard today for relevance in the curriculum are, 
of course, legitimate. But they are not new. The rise of schools 
of science outside the colleges of a century ago and the develop- 
ment of the land-grant colleges with their emphasis on the '’practical 
and mechanic arts" are apt illustrations of reactions to long ago 
pleas for a more relevant education. 

One of the significant differences, however, between a century 
ago and now is the size of institutions and faculties. For most 
institutions, the day of a general town meeting of the faculty to 
carefully consider matters of curriculum is gone. If those days 
are gone, however, may it also be that the days are numbered when 
faculty members individually form courses without reference to the 
work of their colleagues--and the curriculum is formed simply by 
totaling up all of the courses offered by all of the instructors. 

The academic team may provide a conceptual scheme by which 
faculty may mean more than just a loose collection of individuals 
and the call for curriculum reform can be met rationally and 
systematically. 

Let me suggest at least five benefits to be derived from 
divisional teams of faculty working together: 

(1) The academic team serves to integrate the efforts 

of faculty members to construct and modify curriculum. 

(2) The academic team serves as a channel for both the 
reduction and creation of tension. 

(3) The academic team is a mechanism for inducing change. 

(4) The academic team is a formalized structure for 
communication . 

(3) The academic team is a means to provide for planned 
involvement of the faculty in policy formation. 

To sum up, then: 

Faculties need to be organized to facilitate change. 

Our present structures militate against change. 

The team approach to academic administration pro- 
vides a rationale on which to base functional 
structures for teamwork by faculty. 
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THE STUDENT PERSONNEL WORKER 

AS FACULTY INNOVATOR 

Richard C. Richardson, Jr., President 
Northampton Area Community College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 



I would like to take just a few moments to try to relate change 
directly to the institution and then the student personnel worker to 
that. I think the fact that all of us are here is testimony to the 
fact that we believe that change is both necessary and desirable. 

There is, however, frequently a tendency to equate change with progress. 
While the two are related, we must bear in mind that there may be 
regressive as well as progressive change. 

Also implicit in our reasoning seems to be the concept that someone 
needs to induce or possibly provide the direction for change. Let*s 
see if we can pull some of this stuff together for just a moment. 

If we think back to our psychology days, the concept of differentiation 
refers to the ability of an individual to function at successively 
higher levels. Presumably, this can go on throughout a lifetime of an 
individual as he engages in more complex behavioral patterns. Now 
I would suggest to you that organizations are like individuals in 
connection with this concept of differentiation more than that they 
are composed of individuals in varying levels of development with 
different capacities to differentiate or cope with new behavior such 
as behavioral situations. 

Progress or growth for an organization is like the progress or 
growth for the individual raised to the nth power, with* n M representing 
the number of individuals within the organization. Thus it can be 
seen that the complexity of directing the process of change will 
vary directly with the size of the organization that is involved. 
Colleges, like all types of organizations, are constantly encountering 
new conditions which require different responses if the institution 
is to achieve maximum effectiveness. 

Unfortunately, many institutions, like many individuals, have 
been damaged in some way, and have lost their ability to differentiate. 

As a result, we may observe unchanging response patterns that 
become increasingly ineffectual for the conditions with which they 
must cope--a rigid curriculum, highly structured and often ineffective 
methods of relating various members of the college community with one 
another, and relating the unchanging curriculum to the mainstream of 
higher education. 

It's interesting to note that abnormal institutions, like abnormal 
individuals, will frequently survive and even cope with their environ- 
ment to a certain degree, but the survival is a precarious one based on 
assumptions that are not founded on fact. A sudden strain, and the 
entire apparatus is thrown into upheaval. Unfortunately, while there are 
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we 11- developed techniques in mental institutions for curing the emotionally 
disturbed individual; but the only cure for the institution seems to be 
to fire the president. This technique has some of the same shortcomings 
as lobotomy. 

What I've said to this point simply illustrates that change is an 
extremely complex process. Because the college exists to interpret 
change, and to aid those whom it serves to accomodate to change, internal 
processes must be developed to recognize new situations in the Insti- 
tutional environment and provide appropriate responses coping with the 
changing situation. 

I'm going to suggest briefly a six-step process in which this 
change takes place, and then I'm going to relate the student personnel 
worker to this six-step process. 

First, the college's environment must be studied on a continuing 
basis to detect changes that may call for new responses. 

Second, after detecting changes in its environment, the college 
must consider its existing repertory of responses to determine if any 
are appropriate. And this is a critical step. As a result of this 
analysis it may discover that there is a need for a change. However, 
a change in environment doesn't always call for a corresponding insti- 
tutional response. 

When the need for change has been recognized, some way must be 
found for relating this requirement to those who will be affected. 
Frequently this is the most difficult part of the process. With a 
child, natural curiosity will insure the necessary level of experi- 
mentation to induce the process of differentiation. With organizations, 
intellectual curiosity about alternative institutional responses may 
be an extremely rare commodity. Further, immature organizations, and 
I would guess that many developing organizations fall into this 
category, frequently fail to encourage experimentation and change at 
various stages in the process of development. 

Once there is general agreement that some change is necessary, 
the type of change to be implemented must be selected from the 
alternatives that present themselves. It is at this point that many 
administrators make their worst mistake, in attempting to induce the 
process of change. They proceed immediately from recognizing the need 
for a change to determining what that change should be, and then they 
attempt to coerce their faculty into accepting the kind of change that 
they feel to be most appropriate. Obviously, this kind of approach 
does not allow the institution to proceed through the normal levels 
that are required in order for change to occur, and the result can be 
conflict between the administration and the faculty, and frequently an 
institutional stalemate. 

If once an alternative has been chosen, it must be implemented. 

\nd this is why I will stress involvement when I talk about the student 
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personnel worker. Without the involvement of those who will be affected 
by the change, you cannot secure the kind of commitment that is necessary 
in order to make the change effective. 

Finally, the alternative selected must be evaluated. Without eval- 
uation you have no idea of knowing whether a change is a progressive 
change and hence should be continueu, or is a regressive change and 
hence should be discontinued or replaced by something else. 

Now let's relate the student personnel worker to the change process. 
The student personnel worker is most frequently a behavioral scientist. 

He does, or at least ought to, understand the process of change within 
the individual since this is his stock in trade. With just a little 
extrapolation, he should be in a position to relate the dynamics of 
change in the individual to those of change within the organization. 
Consequently, I would see the student personnel worker as a facilitator 
in the process of change itself. He should be able to advise other 
members of the organization how to initiate and implement the process or 
change. He should also be able to assist in presenting the need for 
change in such a way that it will be recognized by those who are involved 
In this capacity, the dynamics of change itself would become a major 
concern of student personnel workers. 

In addition, the student personnel worker is in a position to 
know students and to know aspects of the institutional environment 
more intimately than any other member of the college staff. It is 
he who is most likely to relate directly to feeder schools and to be 
able to understand their perceptions of the institution and tlieir 
problems in relating to the institution. It is he who is most likely 
to become aware of problems that involve transfer institutions. The 
college counselor may get valuable feedback regarding the curriculum 
and the process of instruction. In these roles the student personnel 
worker is in an excellent position to identify changes in environment 
that may call for changes in institutional response. 

Third, the student personnel worker normally has the responsi- 
bility for ' guiding the development of student government. Far too 
frequently student government is used as an administrative device 
to control student behavior. Under more favorable circumstances, it 
can become the means through which students assume an important role 
in the governance of the institution. If you will recall my earlier 
remarks about the importance of involvement in the change process, you 
may see the advantages of having students represented m the policy 
formulating process. It is not easy to establish the machinery, or 
to develop the climate that will foster such involvement, but the 
failure of institutions to respond to the need for change is only too 
evident in some of the disorders that have occurred. 

Next, the student personnel worker is in an excellent position 
to assist’ in collecting the evaluative information that is necessary 
to enable the institution to crank in its error corrections. Not only 
are student personnel workers frequently trained in methods of insti- 
tutional research, but in addition, they have access to those effected 
by change, the students, and to the records and data that may be 
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necessary to document the results of change. They may also be in a 
position to work with members of the faculty to assist them in estab- 
lishing research designs that will provide more substantive information 
concerning the results of a new experiment in instructional methodology. 

Far too often we find that the only documentation of the superiority of 
one approach to another is the rather biased subjective judgment of the 
instructor who has a vested interest in the approach he has promoted. 

Finally, the student personnel worker can be most instrumental 
in helping the institution to develop a climate that is receptive to 
change. The concept of basic encounter groups which represent a way 
through which students and faculty can become more sensitized to their 
environment and can better understand the ways in which they can most 
effectively relate to it, constitutes a current procedure which seems 
to hold great promise for the future. It should be pointed out that 
sensitivity training as it occurs in the basic encounter group process 
is as effective for members of the faculty as it is for members of the 
student body. You will note that I have not mentioned the term innovation. 
You'll be pleased to learn that my failure to mention this term has been 
deliberate and not as a result of misunderstanding my assignment. In 
my opinion, the term innovation has been rather battered over the 
two years of this movement in certain circles to such an extent that 
it has begun to carry an unpleasant connotation. (I'm not referring 
to innovation as defined by our prior speaker.) 

Innovation is just another word for change, with an additional 
connotation. Change is something that occurs naturally as a result of 
changing conditions and the improved ability of the institution to 
relate to these conditions. Whether the changes involved improved 
institutions, economies of institutional operation, or better climate 
for human development, the fact remains that such changes occur naturally. 

Innovation, on the other hand, frequently implies a change that is 
new and which may be a result, not of a change in environment, but of 
someone's idea as to how a certain response ought to be implemented, as 
opposed to the way in which it is being implemented. Innovation in 
child rearing can produce poor results. Innovation in teaching reading 
that de-emphasized phonetics resulted in an entire generation of college 
students who are unable to spell. So you might say, that though I am 
very much in favor of change which helps the institution in relating 
more effectively to its environment, I'm very much opposed to innovations 
which force people to do things in a way which is different simply to 
be differe..”. If it can be demonstrated that an innovation does indeed 
result in improved institutional response patterns, then I would endorse 
it wholeheartedly as desirable change. 

I would not criticize those who seek to innovate. Rather I would 
say to them that their innovations should be carefully controlled, and 
should take place under circumstances that permit evaluation. In this 
way an entire institution will not be subjected to the stress and strain 
of changing its basic response patterns without solid evidence that the 
change will produce improvement rather than new problems .... I would suggest 
to you that in our eagerness to innovate, we should be careful not to 
replace existing evils with new ones. 
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FACULTY INNOVATION: 
THE TEACHING CONSULTANT 



Joseph Seidlin, Teaching 
Alfred A & T College, 



Consultant 
New York 



In 1965 I retired as Dean of the Graduate School at Alfred 
University and through a variety of circumstances I became associated 
with the Agricultural and Technical College at Alfred, New York. At 
the time, both the administration of the college and I were rather 
vague as to the nature of my activities, but by October it became 
clear to both the administration and me that I could be of greater 
service to the institution by serving the faculty as a consultant. 

What had to be established in the minds of the faculty was my 
complete independence of administrative entanglements. In brief, I 
had nothing to do with retention, promotion, tenure, salary increases, 
or any other institutional aspects of a teacher's relation to the 
college. I believe it took almost half a year to convince the faculty 
that that was the case. 

At first, the consultations were informal and occurred at any 
time and any place where a member of the faculty and I happened to be. 
However, few members of the faculty actually invited me to observe 
their teaching. At the beginning of the Fall term of the following 
year, classroom visitations followed by criticism and general evalu 
ations became quite commonplace. To me, the crowning achievement was 
a blanket invitation from an ever increasing number of the faculty to 
come in their classrooms whenever a class was in session and not to 
wait for an invitation. 

A story, which spread like wildfire, helped establish my inde- 
pendent, neutral position: During one of the meetings of the adminis- 

trative council, one of the administrative officers asked President 
Huntington whether I would be responsible to the newly appointed 
dean of instruction. Replied Dr. Huntington, "Why would he? He 
is not responsible even to me. M 

In addition to consultation and class visitations, I hold a 
monthly seminar. The topic is usually decided on by interested 
members of the faculty, and ranges all the way from methodology to 
the philosophy of education. Probably the topic most in demand 
involved tests and testing, grades and grading, and optimum curriculum 
content. In the beginning of the year, three or four seminars during 
the first school month are part of the orientation program for new 
members of the faculty. 

I know of no other higher institution of learning that employs 
a teaching consultant. Whether an arrangement like the one I have 
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described is feasible as a general practice in institutions of learning, 

I don't know. At ATC, at Alfred, the climate for such a venture seemed 
just right and probably is the most important single factor for whatever 
success the program has had. I am not certain that I could write out 
the detailed nature of the training, experience, and other qualifications 
for a teaching consultant. It seems to me that it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to devise a training program for teaching consultants. 

It may not be feasible or desirable to devise schemes for evaluating 
the program. As I see it, part of its success is attributable to the 
complete informality and the nonpublicized , nonrevealed professional 
relationships between the members of the faculty and the teaching 
consul tant . 

There are a great many definitions or descriptions of teaching. 

The one to which I subscribe is a very harsh one. To wit: "Teaching 

facilitates learning." If whatever it is that a "teacher" does, no 
learning occurs, then there has been no teaching. Stated in a slogan- 
like way, "No learning, no teaching." (The converse of this is 
obviously not true.) However exciting a teacher's lecture may be, 
however entertaining, however engrossing, if no learning occurs, 
then there has been no teaching. If we accept this definition of 
teaching, then clearly, the goodness of teaching varies all the way 
from deadly dull to brilliantly effective. Whether teaching is a 
science or an art, it is a process, and like any other process, even 
ditch digging by hand, it can vary all the way from poor to excellent. 

Taken in this light, all the gadgets, the growing variety of audio- 
visual aids, either help or hinder the essential quality of teaching-- 
that is, increase or decrease the resultant learning. 

Certain principles in teaching must be accepted: 

1. Once cannot teach what one does not know. 

2. One may know, and yet, be unable to teach. 

In the literature on or about teaching, we do find two extreme 
viewpoints that, in a sense, contradict the two principles I have just 
enunciated: 

1. If a person knows his subject, he can teach it. 

2. Whether a person knows his subject or not, if he loves children, 
he can teach. 

I must hasten to add that even today we find these two non-supportable , 
extreme points of view. 

Some years ago Dr. Paul Klapper made this statement: We find the 

best teaching at the elementary school level; not quite so good teaching 
at the secondary school level; and the worst kind of teaching at the 
college level." You need not feel too bad about Dr. Klapper' s evaluation, 
since when he made it there were very few, if any, two-year colleges. 

One of the objectives of two-year colleges when they came into being was 
to provide more effective teaching for their students, more especially so 
since the four- year colleges, aping the universities, demeaned teaching to 
a second-rate activity (second that is to research and publication). 



